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Farmers  are  preparing  in  the  1946  crop  year  to  make  a  peacetime  cbntribu** 
tion  comparable  with  their  wartime  efforts,     ^hey  have  set  for  themselves  acreage 
goals  somewhat  higher  than  the  acrerge  actually  planted  in  1945.     Farm  machinery 
and  supplies  should  he  available  in  increasing  volume.     The  shortage  of  farm  labor 
seems  likely  to  be  less  acute.     How  weather  factors  may  affect  1946  production 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  question  mark  at  the  present  time. 

A  record  grapefruit  crop  is  now  in  prosoect.     The  total  orange  e/rbp  may  be 
on]y  slightly  below  last  year's  record.     The  combined  citrus  crop  not  only  will  ex- 
cec.i  production  last  season  but  is  expect  3d  to  be  half  again  as  large  as  the 
1934-43  average.     The  citrus  situation  remains  favorable,  with  ample  moisture  and 
little  or  no  damage  from  cold  weather,  except  some  delay  in  sizing.     The  third 
largest  aggregate  tonnage  of  winter  truck  crops  is  in  prospect,  exceeded  only  in 
1944  and  1945,  and  far  above  the  l°35-44  average.     Production  of  winter  season 
potatoes  in  Texas  and  Florida  is  lower  than  in  1945,  but  nearly  double  the  average. 
Growers  in  the  summer  group  of  States    intend  to  plant  a  smaller  acreage  of  commer- 
cial early  potatoes  than  average  and  than  was  harvested  last  year, 

Kilk  production  in  January  1946  was*  at  the  lowest  level  for  the  month  since 
1941,  but  was  9  percent  above  the  1935-44  January  average.     The  number  of  milk  cows 
was  definitely  on  a  downward  trend,  but  milk  production  p'er  cow  continued  at  a 
high  level,  as  herds  were  being  culled.     Efficient  cows  .were  bei.ng  fed  liberally. 
Farm  poultry  flocks  laid  more  eggs  in  January  1946  than  in  January  1945,  but  fewer 
than  the  record  January  production 'in  1944.     The  rate  of  lay  was  the  highest  of 
record  for  January,  as  feeding  apparently  was  not  reduced  and  pullets  made  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  layers.     Farmers  reported  their  intentions  to  purchase  only 
six—  sever. ths  as  many  c'  icks  this  yeo.r  as  they  bought  in  1945. 

January  temperatures  ranged  from  unseasonably  mild  all  over  the  country  in 
the  first  week  to  severe  cold  waves  in  the  area  east  of  the  Rockies  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,     freezing  temperatures  were  re'eord'ed  in  the  Rio  Grande  Yalleyt 
along  the  Gulf  and  in  northern  Florida,     Snow  cover  was  light  or  lacking  most  of 
he  month  over  much  of  the  central  part  of  the  country,  but  at  the  end  of  January, 
as  relatively  deep  in  the  Northeast,  the  Lake  Region  and  in  t'he  northern  Mountain 
eas  of  the  l.'est.    Precipitation  for  the  month  was  normal  or  above  along  much  of 
e  Atlantic  Coast,  in  a  central  area  extending  from  Northern  Michigan  and  Tfiscon- 
jin  across  northwestern  Illinois  and  Iowa  into  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Kentucky  and 
■outhward  into  Texas  and  the  Gulf  States,  and  in  portions  of  the  Pacific  North** 
Best.     Much  of  the  Great  Plains  area  is  still  deficient  in  top-soil  moisture  sup* 
M.y,   though  11  -ht  prccipi  tation  was  received  in  'early  February,  while  moisture  Eg 
ptip^lies  arc  ample  in  most  other  Sections. 

In  the  Scnith,  winter  crous  were  growing  slowly  because  of  the  cold,  wet  'soi. 
which  also  hanpered  soil  ^reparation  and  planting  of  truck  crops    and  pota.tocs»but 
some  progress  was  madp.     Karvct  of  cotton  and  corn:  continued,  with  some  damage  'to 
both  reported  as  a  result  of  inclement  weather;     Livestock  were  kept  in  pastures 
and  fiol is  as  far  north  as  South  Dakota.     In  the  North  wheat  was  dormant,  often 
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with  insufficient  snow  cover,  leaving  it  vulnerable  to  cold  and  winds.    In  late 
January  and  early  February  local  damage  by  blowing,  soil  occurred  in  sections  of  . 
the  Western  Plains.     Good  progress  was  made  in  harvesting  the  remaining  portion  1 
of  the  corn  crop,  though  some  still  is  left  in  fields.    Feeding  of  corn  has  been  fi 
heavy,  partly  because  Of  low  quality  and  sometimes  because  of  scarcity  of 
supplement  feeds.    Movement  of  wheat  fr^om  farms  to  markets  showed  a  sharp  increas* 
in  the  first  half  Of  January,  but.  grain  shipments  were  hampered  in  some  sections 
by  lack  of  box  cars.    On  Western  ranges  livestock  are  holding  up  well.  Northern 
winter  ranges  are  mostly  open  with- good  feed  available,  but  feed  is  short  in  the 
Southwest. 

From  the  100th  meridian  eastward. prospects  appear  average  or  better.  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  northern  Mountain  areas,  prospective  irrigation  water 
supplies  are  for  the  most  part  ample.    The  Great  Plains  area,  particularly  the 
southern  portion,  remains  the  area  where  prospects  leave  something  to  be  desired. 
Production  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  is  usually'  greatly  affected  by  moisture 
received  during  the  spring  and  growing  season,  but  this  is  a  critical  period  for 
the  Southwest.    While  details  of  farmers'  intentions  will  not  be  available  until 
in  March,  current  information  indicates  that  farmers  are  well  up  with  their  fall 
and  winter  work  and  their  preparations  for  the  1946  crop  season.. 

CITRUS;    Production  of  all  citrus  fruits  in  the' -United  States  for  the  1945-46 

season  is'  estimated  at  about  187  million  boxes  —  5  percent  above  the 
1944-45  production  and  50  percent  above  the  10-year  (1934-43):  average.  The 
total  orange  crop  is  placed  at  106  million  boxes  compared  with  the  record  pro- 
duction last  season  of  "109  million  boxes.    Early  and  midseason  orange  production 
amounted  to  47#9  million  boxes  this  season  compared  with  47,3  million  last  season 
and  Valencias  are  estimated  at  58.4  million  boxes  compared  with  61.7  million.  A 
record  U.S.  grapefruit  crop  of  62.8  million  boxes  is  now  estimated.     This  is  21 
percent  above  the  production  last  season  and  12  percent  above  the  previous  record 
crop  produced  in  1943-44. 

Fldrida  weather  during  January  was  favorable  for  development  of  both  the 
current  citrus  crops  and  buds  for  the  new  crop.    Production  of  Florida  early  and 
midseason  oranges  is  estimated  at  26  million  boxes  —  20  percent  above  the 
crop  last  season  of  21.7  million  boxes  and  about  the  same  as  the  1943-44  crop 
Of  25.8  million  boxes.    Production  of  Valencias  is  indicated  at  24.0  million 
boxes  —  14  percent  above  last  year's  crop  of  21.1  million  boxes  and  18  percent 
more  than  the  1943-44  crop  of  20. 4  million  boxes.     Florida  grapefruit  production 
is  placed  at  32,0  boxes  —  43  percent  more  than  the  1944-45  crop  but  only  slightly 
rmore  than  the  1943-44  crop  of  31.0  boxes.    Florida  tangerines  are  estimated  at 
4,0  million  boxes,  the  same  as  last  season.     Late  bloom  oranges  are  maturing 
faster  than  expected  earlier  and  considerable  quantities  of  these  oranges  have 
already  been  picked.     The  regular-bloom  Valencia  crop  is  early  this  year  and 
probably  will  make  up  any  deficit  of  Florida  midseason  fruit  for  February  harvest. 

By  February  2  about  20.5  million  boxes  of  Florida  oranges  had  been  harvested 
of  which  13.8  million  went  to  fresh  market  and  6.7  million  were  canned.  Last 
year  19.5  million  boxes  were  harvested  to  February  1,  of  which  14.8  million  were 
sold  fresh  and  4.7  million  canned.     Total  grapefruit  utilized  to  February  2, 
1946  amounted  to  12,1  million  boxes,  of  which  7.4  were  processed  and  4.7  went  to 
fresh  markets.     last  year  to  the  same  date  15.6  million  had  been  utilized  — 
11,6  million  canned  and  4,0  million  sold  fresh.     Tangerine  utilization  continued 
far  behind  1945,  showing  about  2.6  million  harvested  to  February  2  compared  with 
3.7  last  year  to  the  same  date.    About  100,000  boxes  of  tangerines  have  been 
processed  this  year. 

In  Texas,  moisture  supplies  during  January  were  ample  for  citrus  and 
tenperatures  were  favorable  as  a  rule.     A  hard  wind  early  in  the  month  caused 
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I  some  drooping  of  fruit  and  sone  defoliation  but  the  loss  was  not  serious,  Ap~ 
I  parently*  no  damage  resulted  to  either  fruit -or  trees  from  the  heavy  frost  on 
\  January  23  which  covered  most  of  the  citrus  area,    Texas  grapefruit  produotion  is 
S  estimated  at  23.0  million  boxes  —  3  percent  above  the  1944-45  crop  of  2'2.3 
}  million  boxes.    Utilisation  of  grapefruit  to  February  1  totalled  almost  12  million 
boxes  of  which. about  5  million  were  processed  and  the  balance  used  fresh.  last 
year  a  little  more  than  12  million  boxes  were  utilized  to  February  1  of  which 
about  .5.8  million  were  processed  and  the  balance  used  fresh. 


Texas  orange  production  is  now  estimated  at  4,7  million  boxes  —  200*000 
boxes  more  than  the  January  1  estimate  and  300,000  boxes  more  than  the.  1944-45 
crop.     Valencias  had  started  moving  by  the  last  of  January.    About  2,8  million 
boxes  of  Texas  oranges  were  harvested  to  the  end  of  January  this  year  compared  wit.- 
about  2.6  million  last  year.    In  past  seasons  practically  all  Texas  oranges  have 
been  used  fresh. 

In  Arizona  continued  cool  weather  during  January  retarded  sizing  of  Valencia 
oranges  and  grapefruit.    Some  December  frost  damage  to  Valencias  is  becoming 
apparent  and  as  a  result  possibly  20,000  boxes  or  more  may  net  be  picked.  The 
grapefruit  crop  is  now  estimated  at  4,3  million  boxes  compared  with  3.75  million 
last  season.    Through  January  26  this  year  730,000  boxes  of  grapefruit  had  been 
moved  compared  with  627,000  boxes  moved  through  January  26  last  year.  Arizona 
orange  production  is  estimated  at  1,21  million  boxes  compared  with  1.15  million 
ir.  1944-45.     Through  January  this  year,  about  470,000  boxes  of  oranges  were  moved 
compared  with  about  390,000  boxes  through  January  last  year. 

In  California,  January  conditions  were  generally  unfavorable  for  citrus 
crops.     There  was  no  rain  after  early  January,  during  a  period  when  growers  count 
on  rains,    A  period  of  severe  winds,  centering  around  January  12,  was  detrimental, 
especially  to  Ifovel  oranges,  in  parts  of  Riverside  and  San  3ernardino  Counties. 
Some  fruit  was  lost  and  more  was  damaged  by  bruising.    On  February  3  rain  fell 
in  the  southern  counties,  where  drought  conditions  were  most  acute.     It  is 
probably  too  late  for  navels  to  benefit  materially  from  improved  moisture  supplies. 
Harvest  of  navels  and  miscellaneous  oranges  is  practically  complete  in  central 
and  northern  California  and  is  in  progress  in  the  southern  counties.    About  8 
million  boxes  of  these  varieties  were  utilized  to  February  1  this  year  compared 
with  about  7,5  million  to  February  1  last  year.    Production  of  navels  and 
miscellaneous  oranges  is  estimated  at  18,1  million  boxes  —  18  percent  less  than 
the  crop  last  season  of  22,1  million  boxes,    Valencias  are  forecast  at  32. C 
million  boxes  —  16  percent  less  than  the  1944-45  record  crop  of  38,2  million 
boxes.    The  lemon  crop  is  forecast  at  14.1  million  boxes  compared  with  the  crop 
last  season  of  12,6  million  boxes,.    Grapefruit  production  is  estimated  at  3,53 
million  boxes  —  1,453  million  in  the  Desert  Valleys  and  2,20  million  in  the 
other  areas*    The  1944-45  production  was  3.73  million  boxes  —  1.53  million  in 
the  Desert  Valleys  and  2.25  in  the  other  areas. 

MIJK  PRODUCTIONS    Milk  production  on  farms  in  the  United  States  during  January 

totalled  8.6  million  pounds,  -  3  percent  less  than  in  January 
1945,    Although  9  percent  above  the  1935-44  average  for  January,  production  was 
at  the  lowest  level  for  this  month  since  1941.    January  production  averaged  1.98 
pounds  of  milk  daily  per  capita,  the  lowest  rate  for  that  month  since  prewar 
days,  but  still  slightly  above  average  for  January,     In  January  of -last  year, 
milk  production  was  2.06  pounds  daily  per  capita. 
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MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS ,  UNITED  STATES 

1935-44  Average*  1945  and  1946  ^ 


•  :_  _  "  _  Mo-nthly_  total'  .  £  J  „  ^  Sailjt  average  per.  capita  

Month  :  Average  .J    3.945:   :     1946  T   1945    :  Average  :  ■  1 

:  1935-44  !  !  !    1945     :  1935-44::  t 


,  Million  -pounds  Pet.  -Pounds 

January.  -  ■       7,938    "    8, 892   ••■  -  8, 615:  "-•  9'6. 9  '        .1.94.  2.06:  V  1.98 

•On  a  national  basis,"  milk  production  per  cow  -continued  at 'a  rate  only  a 
littl.e'  -below:-  the  high  level,  'of-  January  194£»  .but  milk  'cow.  numbers  we're  definitely 
on  the  down  grade.  ...  Farmers  .  are  turning  dry.  their  poor  milkers  and  stripuers,  and 
at  •  the .. same  . time  feeding  liberally ' their  more . efficient  cows. 

The  shortage  "and  cost  of  dependable.  Labor  -  continues  to  be  a  major  problem 
for  dairy  farmers  as -people  .who  'left  this  type  of  w.ork  for  War  industry  -jobs  in 
the  big  cities  have  been.,  slow -to,  .return*    Hay  and.  other  roughage  in  some  areas, 
particularly  'the  North  Atlantic  States*  is  reported  of"  poor  quality.    Weather  condi- 
tions during  the  month,,'  although  wintry,  were  not  especially  unfavorable  for  milk 
production,  '  Eastern  dairy  sections'  experienced  unusually  cold  weather  in  "the  last 
half  of  January,  but  for  the  month  as  a  whole  temperature's  averaged  above  normal" 
nearly  everywhere.    Precipitation  was  above  average  in  .the Mississippi,  basin,  but 
below  average  in  the  Atlantic/' seajboard'  ar*ea  and  in"  the. -western  third  of" the  country. 

Milk  production  -o'er  cow  i'n  herds  on  February  1  was  3  to  10  percent  larger, 
than  '0  n  .January  1  in  all  geographic  regions,  except  the  South  Atlantic  States, 
where  about 'the  usual  seasonal . drop  of  2  percent  was  reported.     Cold  wet  weather 
prevailed  in  "this  .area  during  the-  last  half  -of  January.    Among'  the  principal  "milk- 
producing  areas,  the  important  butter-producing  West  North-  Central  States  reported 
the  greatest  improvement  in  milk 'production'  per '  cow  on  February.  1  compared  wi  th  ; 
that  of  a  month  earlier,  and  .a .year  earlier.     Milk  production  per  cow  in  the  region 
was  10  percent,  above  that  on  January  1  and  6  percent- higher  than  on  .February  1 
last  year.     Compared  with  the  ten- year  average  for  this  date,  milk  pro auction  per 
cow,  on  February  1  was  'up  from  2  to  10  percent  iri  ?all  geographic  regions,  'and'  up  7  ■ 
percent  for  the  Nation  as -a  whole.  ''.-,..,'  ' 


'. "  For  the  United .  States  'as  a':  whole,'  the  percentage  of  milk  cows  reported  ' 
milked  on  February';!,  .53.4  -oercent  was  the  lowest  in  21  years  of  record.     In  the 
North  Atlantic  States  .71  percent  of  the.  cows  were  being  milked  on February^l,.  the 
highest,  'average  'for  any  group^-of  Sta.tOs,.: but, the,. lowest  February  1  percentage  "for 
that  region  since  '  1928.  .',-  Fif  ty«  three' pe'tce^t  <of. the  milk  cows'"  i'n  the  South  Central 
States  were  in  nfilk  on  February  1,  the  lowest  percentage  for  any  regional  group.-  ; 
The  reported'  percentage' milked  forVall-regions  was  at  ...or."  near 'the  lowest  level  i'n 
many  years.  ■    ...  '  ;  •*.;   >••.,.,'..••;?.•..'.  ;-  ,  *  , ' 

..  'Y\  .:  •>  >'■•■    *  ":, .  ^■■■.r^: ''.,'!"''/; ^..V'  . 

Although  1945-46  supplies-  of- feed  concentrates  were  at'  relatively  Mgh 
levels,  difficulties  in  obtaining  some  kinds'  have  been .  reported'  by  /dairy  farmers  in  | 
many  localities.  .  Nevertheless**  -milk  cows- in'-. herds  kep-t  by -crop  reporters  were 
being  fed.  more  grain  and  other...  concentrates  on  February  1,  I946,a  total  of  5.56 
pounds  per  cow  tlian  for  any  February  lof  record  since  1932, .. with  the  exception  of 
February  1,  1943,  when  5.70  pounds  were  fed  pet.. cow.  " ";  On  February  1  last,  year  far- 
mers, were  feeding  5.56  pounds  per  cow —  only  slightly  under  the  average  this  year. 
With  high,  returns  .and  very  strong  demand  prevailing  for  milk  and-  cream,  farmers  are 
offseting  the  'decrease  in' milk  cow  numbers  "by  heavy  grain  and  concentrate  feeding 
of  their  herds,  thus  holding  up-milk  production.  .  . 
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Grain  fed  per  cow  ranged  from  4.4  pounds  in  the  South  Central  States -to  6.6  pounds 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  which  is  the  highest  level  ever  attained  since 
records  were  started  in  1932.    Western  States  reported  4.8  pounds  fed  per  milk. 
"Vow  on  February  1,  which  is  the  highest  feeding  rate  on  record  for  this  region. 
£}airy  rates  of  feeding  in  the  other  regions  were  near  record  levels. 

POULTRY  AMD  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Favorable  weather,  with  no  apparent  reduction  in  feeding  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  and  a  high  percentage  of  pullets  in  farm  flocks  resulted  in  a  record 
high  rate  of  lay  and  relatively  high  egg  production  in  January*    Farm  flocks  laid 
4,214,000,000  eggs  in  January       2  percent  more  than  in  January  last  year  and 
49  percent  above  the  10-year  (1935-44)  average,,  but  6  percent  less  than  the  record 
January  production  in  1944.    Egg  production  was  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
except  in  the  South  Central  and  South  Atlantic  States  where  decreases  below 
January  last  year  were  9  percent  and  4  percent  respectively.     Increases  above 
January  last  year  were  5  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  4  percent  in  the  West 
North  Central,  and  3  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  Western  States. 

,  U T U  O  3 S-.  D A    ^  O  T  >\ 2  M T    A ^  3 G  S 3  T  A T «3  Q 3TIHU 
Rate  of  egg  production  .during  .-Jan^ry ;  was  ,ip«2,^ggs-  per  layer.,,  .a Jvew  i^e-qpr^ 
high  -for  ..the  month,  compared  with  9v9 '  in.  January  last  .year  and  7.9'  'for  -the^  10-year 
rage-*    -The  .rate  was  at  peak"  levels  in  all  parts  of  the  country/:  ,exce.p"t  •,-i*t;-thiB  z 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,  where  the  rate  decreased  2  percent  and 
5  percent  respectively  below  the  rate  in  January  last  year.     Increases  in  the 
rite  of  lay  were  5  percent  in  the  West  North  Central,  4  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  and  3  perc-ent  in  the  West. 

Layers  in  farm  flocks  averaged  412,635,000  birds  during  January  —  1  percent 
less  than  in  January  last  year,  but  17  percent  above  the  10-year  average.  Layers 
were  fewer  than  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  except  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  where  the  increase  was  1  percent  and  in  the  West  where  there  was  practically 
no  change.    Decreases  in  the  number  of  layers  were  4  percent  in  the  South  Central, 
2  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  1  percent  in  the  North  Central  States* 

Potential  layers  (hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying 
age)  on  farms  February  1  totaled  444,188,000  birds  —  1  percent  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  7  percent  above  the  5-year  (1940-44)  average.    On  January  1,  the  number 
was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  which  indicates  that  the  relative 
disappearance  of  hens  and  pullets  from  farm  flocks  during  January  this  year  was 
slightly  less  than  during  the  same  month  last  year.    During  January  25,243,000 
hens  and  pullets  moved  out  of  farm  flocks  compared  with  27,628,000  during 
Jajiuary  last  year.    All  parts  of  the  country  except  the  West  North  Central  and 
South  Central  States  showed  a  larger  number  of  potential  layers  on  farms  February  1 
than  a  year  ago.     Increases  above  a  year  ago  were  6  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic ^ 
4  percent  in  the  West,  and  1  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic : 
States.    Decreases  below  a  year "ago  were  2  percent  in  the  South  Central  and  1 
percent  in  the  West  North  Central  States. 

Pullets  net  of  laying  age  on  February  1  numbered  34,775,000  birds  —  24 
percent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  1  percent  below  the  5— year  average.  Numbers 
were*  above,  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     Increases  were  90  percent  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  39  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  38  percent  in  the  .West," 
20  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  19  percent  in  the  South  Central  and  1  percent 
in  the  West  North"  Central  States. 


POTENTIAL  'LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  FEBRUARY  1  1/ 
  ( Thousands1) 


Year 

Av-J  1940-44 
1945  2] 
1946 


:  North 
:  Atlantic 

50,421  ' 
53.,  286 
56,250 


E. North 
Central 

82,473- 
85,600 
■  86 t 711 


W. North 
Central 

119,403 
131,664 
130,726 


South .  : 
Atlantic 

39 j 615  . 

41,-597' 

41*995.* 


South 
Central 

.85,  898- 
91,576 
■89,519 


Western 

36,969 
37,563 
38 j 987 


1/    Hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  a^e. 


Av.  1940-44  2,907 

1945  2/  1,936 

1946  3,675 

2./  Revised.  j 


PULLETS  NOT  OF  LAYING  AGS  ON  FARMS ,  FEBRUARY  1 

5,161  9,134        5,025         9,845  3,076 

3,819  7,006        4,497  8,769  2,106 

5,292  7,085        5,404        10,404  2,915 

BABY  CHICK  PURCHASES  SMALLER  THIS  YEAR 


United 
States 

414,779 

441,286, 

444,188! 


35,149' 

28,133 

34,775 


Farmers  on  February  1  reported  their  intentions  to  purchase  14  percent'  fewer 
baby  chicks  (including  custom-hatched  chick's)  this  year,  than  they  -bought :  in  1945. 
Some  difference  between  intentions  and  actual  purchases,  is  to  be  expected.-/ .This 
difference  will  depend  .on  -  egg  prices  during  the  hatching  season,  the  availability 
of  feed' -and -the  egg-feed  price  relationship.    In  mid- January,  egg  prices  were  about 
the  same . as . ar year  earlier,  while  the  cost  of  the  farm  poultry  ration  was  up.  about 
4  percent.    Eggs  are  expected  to  be  in  over-supply  during  the  coming  spring  moaths 
of  flush  production. •  During  the  past  two  weeks,  there  have  been  reports  of  heavy 
cancellation  of  orders  for  chicks  in  some  area's".     This  may  indicate,  an  even  larger 
decrease  than  farmers  reported  on  February' 1. 

Farmers'  purchases  of  baby  chicks  in  1945  were  considerably- larger  than  their 
February  intentions  of  that -year,  because  of  the  shortage  of  red  meats  in  1945  and 
rising  chicken  prices  during  the  hatching  season.     In  1944,  their  baby  chick  pur^- 
chases  were  1  percent  legs  than  their  February  intentions.     In  1943,  they  exceeded 
February  intentions  by  4  percent  and  in  1942  by  3  percent.     Intended  decreases  below 
last  year  are  22  percent  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  19  percent  in  the  East  North 
Central,  16  percent ■ in- the  West  North  Central,  12  percent  in  New  England  and' the 
Mountain  States, -11 -percent  in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  9  percent  in  the  West  South 
Central,  5  percent  d  n  th  e  -South' Atlantic,-  and  1  percent  in  the  East  South  Central 
States  .  -      .  -  I*  .  '  """_'  . 

Farmers  reported  .  that -.77  percent  of  "their  *chidk'  purchases  last  year  were 
straight  run  chicks,  18  percent  were  pullet  chicks  and  5  percent  cockerels.  Their 
reported  intentions  for  this  year  to  "buy  74' percent  straight  run  chicks,  22  percent 
pullets  and  4  percent  cockerel-s;    Farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  except  the 
West. South  Central  States,  expect  'to  decrease  the  proportion  of  straight  run  chicks 
and  increase  the  proportion  of  •pullet  chicks  this  year.    The. greatest  intended  in- 
crease in  pullet  chicks  is:  27- percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  East  South  Central 
States.     Intended-  increases  in  p?rcentage  of  pullet  chicks  are  also  high  in  the 
North  Central,  and  Mountain  States.-  :*': 

INTENDED  PURCHASES  OF  BABY  CHICKS,  IN  1946 
(.Based  upon  reports  from  crop  correspondent s)  '..  " 


: Intended 


Percent  of  total 


Geographic       '.purchases:  Baby  chicks  bought  in  1945     :  Baby  chicks'  intended  in  1946 


areas 

:a#  a  %  of 

:1?45  pur- 
;  chases 

;  Straight; . 
; '  run  : 

Pullet 
chicks 

: Cockerel 
:  chicks 

:  Straight : 
:    run  : 

Pullet  : 
chicks  : 

:  Cockerel 
:  chicks 

New  England 

*:  88 

66.  • 

.  29 

5 

64 

33 

3  /j 

Middle  Atlantic 

•9 

79 

..  17 

4 

*  77 

'     20'  ■' 

3 

E.  ^.9  Central 

.  81 

73 

22 

5     • ' 

69 

27 

4 

W.  N.  Central 

84 

78 

17 

75 

21 

A 
'I 

South  Atlantic 

95 

85 

.  11 

1 

•i 

32 

14 

4 

E.  S.  Central 

99 

85 

11 

-  4 

82 

14 

4 

V.  S.  Central 

91 

80 

15 

5 

SO 

15 

5 

Mountain 

88 

73 

19 

8 

•  7C 

24 

6 

78 

60 

33 

7 

58 

36 

6 

United  States 

86.0 

76.7 

18.5 

4.8 

74.5 

21.6 

3.9 

UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  du,jeau  ok  AOKlcULTURAL  kconov.ics  Washington,  D.  c], 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  COARD  Fchruar^J-l »__1946_ 

February  1,  1946   giffllp.M.  (E.S.TO 

Prices  received  "by  f aimers  for  eggs  in  mid-January  averaged  41.1  cents  per 
dozen,  about  the  same  as  in  January  a  year  ago.     The  seasonal  decrease  from  Decem- 
ber 15  to  January  15  was  7.1  cents  a  dozen,  compared  with  a  decrease  of  3,5  cents 
■\n  that  period  last  year.     January  egg  markets  were  weak,  with  prices  sharply 
./over  under  exceptionally  heavy  receipts.     Demand  was  almost  equally  heavyi  re- 
sulting in  only  moderate  accumulations,  despite  the  large  receipts  of  eggs. 

Chicken  trices  on  January  15  averaged  23.5  cents  per  pound,  compared  with 
23.8  cents  on  December  15  and  24.2  cents  on  January  15  a  year  ago.     Poultry  mar- 
kets generally  were  steady  to  firm  on  heavy  fovl  and  roasters,  and  irregular  and 
unsettled  on  fryers  and  broilers.     In  contrast  to  extreme  scarcities  of  a  year 
earlier,  market  receipts  of  poultry  were  ample  and  in  some  instances  in  excess  of 
demand  at  current  prices. 

Turkey  prices  on  January  15  averaged  32.5  cents  per  pound  compared  with 
33.6  cents  on  December  15  and  34.4  cents  on  January  15  a  year  ago.    Prices  on 
smaller  birds  ranged  from  O.P.A.  ceilings  to  moderately  below.     Heavy  birds,  which 
following  the  holidays  werr  available  at  around  6  to  7  cents  under  O.P.A.  ceilings, 
advanced  about  2  cents  per  pound  during  the  month.     January  1  cold  storage  stocks 
of  turkey  were  exceptionally  large  but  markets  continue  firm. 

The  nid- January  cost  of  feed  for  the  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  was 
$2.98  per  ICO  pounds,  the  same  as  in  mid-December,  but  12  cents  above  last  year's 
mid- January  price,     ^he  relationship  between  the  price  of  eggs  and  the  price  of 
feed  was  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago.     Chicken  and    turkey  price  relationships 
were  also  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago. 
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CROP  REPORT- 
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February  1,  1946 


UNITED    STATES   DEPARTMENT    OF  A 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

"    CROP   REPORTING  BOARD 


GR  I  CU  LT  U  R£ 

Washington,  D,  C? 

February  11 y  1946 

3:00  P.M.  (E.S.Tf) 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


Crop 

:Cohditioh  Feb.  1 ±J: 

Production  2/ 

and 

%                •  State 

:to*rf!:  1945;  1946 
: 1938-44:       :  • 

•  A  ^  r  q  y*  r  i  cr c\  * 
»McI  d-gc  • 

•  1  QT/_  A  n  «. 
i  X  J  OHr"±\D  m 

1943  ; 

• 

1944  8  Indicated 
iy44  :  1945 

Percent 

Thousand  boxes 

!  RANGES : 

California,  all 

7fi 

86 

73 

*xO,  QUO 

51,961 

60 . 300 

Navels  •&  Misc.  3/ • 

•  80 

82 

73 

1  7  R7A 

21,071 

22,-100 

18,100 

Valencias 

■  77 

89 

73 

CO  ,  CJD 

30,890 

38,200 

32,000  • 

Florida,  all 

.73 

68 

67 

26  920  • 

46,200 

42  ,-800 

50,000  • 

Early  &  Midseason . 

4/72 

.  66. 

.  66 

15,445.  ■ 

25,800 

21,700 

■26,000 

Valencias 

4/71 

71 

69 

11,475 

20,400 

21,100 

24,000 

Texas,  all  zj 

.75 

82 

81 

2,164 

■  3,550 

4.-400 

4,700 

Early  &  Midseason  - 

1,256 

2,200 

2,600 

2,870  ♦ 

Valencias 

■  ■i  m 

908 

•  1,350 

1,800 

1,830 

Arizona,  all  3/ 

•78 

83 

77 

502 

•  1,100 

1,150 

1,210 

Navels  .&  Misc» 

MM 

•MUM 

239 

...  530 

550 

  600 

Valencias 

263 

.  570 

600 

...  ...  61Q 

Louisiana,  all  3/  . 

63 

84 

82 

272 

240 

360 

310 

5  States  5/ 


•76 


79  71 


n  6.7 


73,725    103,051  109, OlO  106,320 

347782""  ""49,841  ~47f>310  "47,885 
38,942    .  53,210    61,,700  58,440 


Total  Early  and  Midse 
Total  Valencias 


aso 


TANGERINES:. 

Florida  . 

.64 

67 

66 

2,780 

3,600. 

...  4rO00 

...4,000 

All  Oranges"  and  Tangerines  i 

5  States  5/ 

76,505 

106,651  113,010  110,320 

GRAPEFRUIT:' 

• 

Florida/  all 

'64 

52 

63 

20,070 

"31,000 

22,300 

32,000' 

Seedles's 

4/66 

51 

65 

7,410 

"  14,000 

8/400 

13,000 

Other 

4/60 

52 

62 

12,660 

' 17,000 

13, '900 

19,000 

Texas,  all 

71 

82 

79 

12,043 

*  17,710 

22 , 300 

23,000 

Arizona,  all 
California,  all 
Desert-  Valleys 

'77 

74 

74 

2,550 

4,080 

3, 750 

4, 300 

76 

79 

79 

2,337 

3,300 

3,780 

3,530, 

82 

8b 

1,020 

*■  1,200 

1,530 

1,330' 

Other 

77 

78 

1,316 

V  2 , 100 

2,250 

2,200 

4  States  5/ 


68  66  71  37,000 
77      76      81  11,339 


56,090  52,130 


62,830 


LEMONS : 


California  5/ 

LIMES: 

Florida  o/ 


11,050    12,633  14,100 


66 


74  66 


93 


190 


250    7 1  200 


l/  Condition  reported  on  Feb.  1  refers  to  crop,  from  bloom  of  previous  calendar  year 
2/  Relates  to  crop  from  bloom  of  year  shown.     In  California  the  picking  season 
usually  cxtpnds  from  about  Oct.  1  tp  Dec.  31  of  the  following  year.     In  other 
States  the  season  begins  about  Oct..  1,  except  for  Florida  limes,  harvest  of  which 
usually  starts  about  April  1.    For  some  States,  in  certain  years,  production 
includes  some  quantities  donated  to_ charity ,  unharvestcd,  and/or  eliminated  on 
account  of  economic  conditions.     3/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 
4/  5-year  average,  5/  Net  content  of  box  varies.     In  California  and  Arizona  the 
approximate  average  for  oranges  is  77  lb.  and  grapefruit  65  lb.  in  the  Desert 
Valleys;  68  lb.  for  California  grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other 
States,  oranges,  including  tangerines,  90  lb,  and  grapefruit  80  lb.,  California 
lemons,  79  lb#;  Florida  limes,  80  lb,    6_/  In: California  and  Arizona,  Navels  and 
Miscellaneous*    7/  December  i  indicated  production.  . 
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UNIT:JD  "STATES  ftSPARTlMT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
KLREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
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MLlk  PRODUCED  AND  "GRAIN*  FED  PER  MILK  COW  IN. HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  l/ 

^Miik  E.r£duc£d_p£r_mi^lk  cow  2/_  *  _i_^Grain^_  fed  p_e_r  milk  cow  37  . 
State      :Feb.  1  Av. :     Feb.  1,  7":     Fob»-  1-, /  ;Feb<  T  Ay.  :     Feb.  1,    :  Feb*  1, 


....  ■«• 

1935-44  ; ':' 

• 

— .  — 

'■■-1946- 

i- ' 

^£35-44 7  _:_  _  1945  _ 

i  194? 

f  U  Lulu  b 

»:..--         ...  iru-ixxxLX±5 

■  ■ 

Me. 

.  l?-3  : 

 -XjO  •  O 

13  0  '  ' 

N.  H. 

14.4 

14  9 

15  3 

lt/#V 

4  7                   6  5 

5  6 

Tt. 

13.4 

14.8 

13.0 

4:6                   5  7 

'      '  5"1  2 

Mas  s» 

17*2 

»  17-3 

1  ■' 

1 

16- i 

6-4                   7  0 

C  o  nn  ■ 

16.9  ■  • 

'   1 15#7  ' 

15.9 

5  8                   6  2 

6  0 

N.Y. 

16*1 

•  16  9 

r 

16-7 

•y  4                   fi  ? 

6  5 

N.J. 

1,9  #  4 

•  19.2 

18^9 

8  1                   8  6 

8-4 

Pa. 

_15_.£  : 

-16.  2 

16  6 

6  "5  -                 7  4 

7-3 

N.Atl.~  T 

15-96 

-16-55 

16-28 

5'-  7                   6  5 

6.6   ■• f  ■ 

Ohio 

14.0 

»l4  9 

1  K 

14  8 

6-2                   6  8 

6-7 

Ind.         '  • 

12.8  " 

•13  9  ' 

12  8 

5-8                   6  2 

.  5.8 

Til.       .,  r 

— .  -I-     .         :     .     .  t 

14-4 

16  2" 

fi  :  *i                       7  fi 

'  6.91 

Mich..    ,  ■ 

16-3 

16  8 

lfi  9 

XU  .  J  _ 

fi  5 

*  6-2 

JJj  X  o    ^        [  t 

1*1  fi 

.  T  c  q 

1  7  P 

ft.  T                                        O.  y 

,  fi  0 

TH  M  H  o  r»  +" 

14  PP 

ft1  - 

ir  no 

R'  fi.                                       fi  fi 

•V1X  liil » 

-LD  c  O, 

17  7 

-   -  ~A  p.    ^*  •             fi  7 
t.  q                     0. r 

VS  8 

Triva 

14  0 

-x.~x.  w 

■i-iJt  O 

a  fi  t  a  " 

r.""--"    7.  fi  ";rS 

lvxU  o              .  ■  • 

"    P  A  r 

Q  A" 

J  m  O 

  A  *fi"                       fi  9 

fi  n 

n  ic  • « 

-i-J-.D 

,    r  -i-iCu  J- 

•»••  -•-    »z  vfi"                     .    fi  - 1  " 

—  ■  v  a  A  '!  •"T/3 

O ..  .iJcAxv.          ■•  o 

in  e  t 

'  '  ~\h,  c 

J-U  .  O 

1  T  "  Q' ' 
XX.  J 

^  P                        A  7 

A  7 

N  e  C'  r  o 

lid.  1 

■ 

•  Xo. 0  . 

A  1-                         fi  1 

4.  x          _  o.x.  .  . 

fi  1  • 
o.x 

17^0  ■ 

1?  R 

1?  -7 
x&c  r 

  -  A  A         "             -fi  fi. 

5.4 

w  ,«  '"ion-f- 
— r _ 5  °  " n.  u. 

1  "X  QP 

 xo, ac  

A  P                      fi  cr 

•  '■fi  9  — '  • 

WCLo                ....  . 

1  'Z  .Q 

.14.  <J  ■ 

-  ■  - 

'    X*±.<3  ■ 

-  ■         D.O                         1  .U 

"*     7  fi  ' 

Veto 

/  :.q  •  q  ■  •'  ■ 

11  1 

XX.  1 

11  T 
XX.  0 

A  P                        A  Q 

4  8  • 

W  Via 

o  .  O 

Q  A 

:  q  A  ' 

^  P  ^9 

3-8 

XN  .  O  . 

TOP 

1  C\   P  '  ■ 
i  XU.  0 

A  P      "              fi  % 

5  4 

"  Q  P 

7  7''"  41 

3-S  ' 

n-n  r 
ug»  _   

PI 

•  8   1  • 

—  — 

'    -*,7  7 

7  fi                      4  3 

3;  8  < 

1  n ' 

_      XU«  OP  

—  — 

A  fi    '                  4  9 

:  4jt.8 

Kv 

9  1 

9  fl 

'q  7  ' 

5  8                "  5.8 

5.9 

J.  CXXXX. 

o.  o 

P  ^ 

4  8  "  '  5-0 

4.6 

Ala. 

7-5 

7  *7 

8-0 

4.4 """"    ....  -  4.3 

 5.7"" 

rJlooi 

ft  1  - 

3  6  4-1 

4.0 

Ark 

3  6  3.1 

-  -  3.4  ' 

9  4 

9  1 

C  .  J. 

3  7  4.0 

3.8 

7-3 

7  1 

—  — 

7  5 

3-6                  3.6  . 

4^4  ;  

_o%  yen.  ,■ 

P  19 

O  +  -X  C/ 

—  — 

8. 11 

4.0                  4.1  . 

 4-4_  

Mr*  n 

1*1  Jil  y  I 

IP  8 

1"^  P 

12  7 

3  4  3.9 

4.0 

TH  p  Vi  ft 

15.4 

15  5 

16.5 

2.7  3.8 

3.8 

Wyo. 

11.9 

13.2 

13.7 

2.4  ,3.2 

•  3.4 

Colo. 

13.1 

14.2 

13.5 

3.4       '  4.3 

4.0 

Utah 

15.4 

\'        17.0  : 

16.7 

.2.6    '  3.7 

4.0 

Wash. 

15.2 

15.8 

16.3 

4.6              '  5.8 

:5.7 

Oreg. 

13.4 

*12.2 

13.0 

3.8  •     '  4.2 

4.7  .: 

16.4 

1712 

18.0 

3.5   '  4.5 

5.3 

15.47 

■  3.5  4.4. 

4.8 

4.80             '  5.55 

5^.56 

1/  Figures  for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  are  based  .'on  combined  returns  from 
crop  and  special  dairy  re-porters.     Figures  for  other  States,  regions;,  and  U.S.  are 
based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.    The  regional  averages  are  based  in  part 
on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately.    2-/  Averages  repre- 
sent the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  by  reporters,  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds.    3/  Averages  per  cow 
computed  from  reported  "Pounds  of  grain,  milk  feeds,  and  concentrates  fed  yesterday 
to  milk  cows  on  your  farm  (or  ranch)."  -  8  - 
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JA17UARY  EGG  PRODUCTION 

•Hum'ber  of  layers  on  :      Eggsper  ;  

:hand_duriri£  January. 


State 
and 


Total  Cjg_s_p_o_uce_ 


_incl,  


_D_v_sipn 

1  _1945  1/ 

i  1946  

_:_1945l/: 

J-946  _ 

_,  1945  l/j 

'  1946_ 

_:_194_  y_l_45  1/ 

• 

foe. 

Thousands 

Number 

Millions 

O     T  r~  A 

2, 354 

2t417 

1,556 

1,662 

37 

40 

400 

404 

E.lL 

r 

1,  994 

2,068 

1,541 

1,538 

32 

362 

350 

Vt. 

1|072 

9d6 

1,  550 

1,655 

"1  7 

16 

181 

175 

Mass. 

Of  CV?4 

5, 129 

1,  711 

1,  696 

87 

934 

932 

R,  I. 

461 

A  O  ,1 

484 

1,519 

1, 581 

7 

8 

80 

77 

Conn. 

#~J        O/l  -1 

2,941 

2,951 

1,621 

1, 600 

48 

47 

512 

483 

17.  Y. 

13» 184 

13,030 

1,352 

1,420 

178 

186 

2,172 

1, 935 

H.J. 

b|  r74 

5,  614 

1,327 

1 , 376 

v  90 

O  "1 

91 

1 ,018 

O  Q  O 

888 

PaL 

_1_»295.  _ 

_1_»  196.  _ 

1_,215  _ 

_ljr.29.0_ 

222 

_  2_4_ 

 2i.78.6_ 

o    /i  m 

 2i.49.l_ 

N.  Ml,  _ 

_52, 169.  _ 

_52_,  905  _ 

_  Li  2.74  _ 

_1  j_427_ 

717 

_  755. 

D     A  A  CT 

__dj»445__ 

 7  j_/ob__ 

Ohio 

19  j  591 

19,014 

1, 104 

1 ,153 

216 

219 

O      O  £T  O 

2, 858 

2,  781 

Ind. 

13, 956 

1   a      /-\  rtO 

14,079 

1,020 

1 ,060 

142 

lt9 

o  A/in 

2,041 

2,  012 

111. 

91  nih 

*iU,  0  rO 

V  rO 

197 

2,  757 

Mi  ch. 

11,  716 

11, 768 

1, 100 

1 , 147 

129 

135 

i  n 

1,  697 

1     AT  A 
1  ,'DXO 

Wis. 

16,  399 

16,461 

1,221 

1_277 

200 

210 

2_41 1 

2j_315 

S.N.  Cent. 

82,698 

81,89a 

1,069 

1_115 

884 

913 

11 j  8  63 

11,481 

Mi  nn. 

25,982 

26,860 

1,249 

1,308 

351 

3,705 

3,757 

I  owa 

32,394 

32,692 

1,011 

1,066 

'TOO 

348 

4,333 

4,327 

Mo. 

21 , 830 

21,191 

828 

877 

181 

186 

3,052 

2,890 

17.  Dak. 

5,544 

5,153 

/775 

831 

43 

43 

668 

665 

S.  Dak. 

8,  568 

8,484 

806 

831 

69 

71 

1,104 

1,071 

Ne'er. 

15,074 

14,340 

1,029 

1,048 

155 

:  150 

1,932 

2,014 

_ans_  

-15,984  _ 

_15,495  _ 

  980  _ 

_1_008_ 

 157  _ 

_  156. 

_2_321_ 

_  _2_136_ 

_._.Cent_ 

125,376  _ 

124, 220 _  _ 

.  _liP03_  _ 

.  1.051  _ 

.  _1.._253_  _ 

1^305 

.  JLZ»035  _ 

16,860 

Del. 

892 

336 

1,076 

1,063 

10 

9 

132 

119 

Md. 

3,274 

3,191 

992 

1,063 

32 

34 

453 

427 

"a. 

7,S68 

8,002 

967 

930 

(  f 

74 

1,052 

1,039 

" .  <  a. 

3,437 

3,432 

871 

967 

30 

33 

530 

453 

17  C 

10,409 

10,064 

725 

679 

75 

68 

1 , 148 

1 ,  xyo 

S-  C. 

3,758 

3, 612 

549 

527 

21 

^.  o 

19 

385 

*7  O  A 

384 

Ga 

6,446 

6,298 

601 

552 

39 

_) 

35 

70  3 

Act; 
bOO 

Fla 

1,729 

1_650 

'337 

868 

14 

14 

214 

1  OA 

j_y  b 

37,  913 

37, 135 

786 

770 

?9R 

28  6 

/I  .low 

/    A  A  rz 
4^463 

ri-y  • 

9,  788 

9,950 

834 

312 

RP 

o  o 

81 

1      O  CO 

1,26:.-; 

1 ,  lb  r 

Tnnn 

C  111 :# 

9,858 

9,206 

701 

653. 

69 

60 

1,  loo 

i   no  a 

Al  a 

6,456 

6,331 

567 

515 

37 

33 

AC! 
DDI 

Ml   C  C3 
i*l  o  o* 

6,  866 

6,192 

484 

459 

-33 

<3b 

at  r 

bit 

Arlr 

7,139 

6, 831 

459 

428 

3  3 

<jy 

( *±v 

La 

3,979 

3,  770 

477 

434 

19 

TAT 
0  OO 

Okla. 

12,051 

11, 614 

924 

905 

111 

10  D 

X  ,  ODC) 

1  S4P 

Tex. 

_7_o_3  

o  c     OO  O 

__Sj_8__o_- 

_  _71.D_ 

_  _o_ 

_199_  . 

_   -L_"_ 

S.  Cent. 

_84,  000.  _ 

_30,  71  p_  _ 

C  C*  A 

_  _  £.-'4  

  _b_y_ 

583 

_.5_ 

_  ivaJ-xP— 

9 .  51  6 

Mont. 

Q  c  A 

Q  AQ 

18 

1  7 

246 

Idaho 

2, 148 

2, 145 

"1      /*v  ri  '-J 

1,073 

1 , 147 

23 

79  6 

280 

Wyo. 

(  xo 

in  a 

6 

7 

109 

8P 

Colo. 

3,384 

1   A  A'"' 

pec 

QC7 

29 

oo 

515 

438 

N.Mex. 

1,047 

1,059 

812 

800 

9 

8 

152 

119 

Ariz. 

460 

419 

1,023 

1,004 

5 

4 

72 

61 

7tah 

2,444 

2,349 

1,224 

1,110 

30 

26 

330 

37 1 

Uev. 

291 

293 

1,054 

1 , 054 

3 

3 

42 

4P 

*ash. 

6,059 

1,395 

1,454 

85 

87 

956 

92n 

Or  eg. 

3,241 

3,216 

1,262 

1,330 

41 

43 

508 

48f 

5aLif._  _ 

_1 11,844  _ 

_14,3_93_  _ 

_  1»  166  _ 

_1jl!Z3_ 

 1 51.  _ 

_  iyo 

_2_i27_ 

2108r 

West*. 

_3_,  625.  _ 

_35 ,  _57  _ 

_  it  151  _ 

J-i183_ 

 410  _ 

_  123 

5_752_ 

_  _5_1_? 

S. 

417,  782.  „ 

412.,  535  _ 

 993 

. 1.021_ 

_  i,  1 50  _ 

1,214. 

_7_?2P_ 

_  55_19' 

_/  Revised. 

o 

-  y .  - 


